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all the great French and foreign economists, to name only
those deceased among the latter: Brentano, Schmoller,
Laveleye, Cossa, Walras, Secr&an, Wuarin, Rabbeno,
Olozaga, etc.
This liberalism, this eclecticism, are symbolic. They
well represent the scientific and doctrinal mind of Gide,
the teacher.
The liberal school never missed an occasion to tax
him with Socialism. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in mentioning
him, always attaches to his name a formula to that effect.1
In reality, Gide is a great and true Liberal in the political
and economic sense of the word, but with him the love
of liberty does not go so far as to accept all consequences,
even the most untoward, and he seeks to correct them
by the humanisation and co-operative organisation of
economic life. This is proved by his conception of political
economy itself and its psychological bases, his notion of
international economic relations tempered by their social
tendencies, his views on property, competition and
co-operation. Also, if we wanted to indicate Gide's
kinship with a classical economist whose system would
be familiar to students, we should say that he is, as it
were, a French John Stuart Mill, constantly divided
between the scientific rigour of the laws of production
and the relativity of the facts of distribution.
The true expression of Gide's thought must always be
sought in his Principles of Political Economy. This was not
in his eyes a mere manual for examination purposes, but
a kind of synthetic picture, "a vision of the world and of
the passionate* efforts made by man to turn economic
events to his best private advantage." Compared with his
Course in Political Economy^ intended for students, this
work has the double advantage of manifestly preceding
1 Thus be says ^Treatise on Political Economy, Vol. I, p. 27, note): "Our
tfeesis at first encountered some doubts, notably among writers of socialist
loiteaes, sock as M. Gide ^Treatise of Political Economy, 2nd ed., p. 575)."
And etsewtee (A&, p. 371): "All witers of socialistic tendencies felt attracted
towards tfoe system (of Fourier). The idea of Fourier is not absurd, says . . .
M. Charles Gide,** And agaia: "There is also, says a socialistic economist (ML
CM* Pmaj&s, jrd ed., p. 376}," ibid., p. 44, etc.